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OCT 1 General Meeting Barry Kentish — Red-footed Boobies on Cocos Islands 
4-6 Campout Glenburn with Alan Reid — leader: Dick Southcombe 
8 Plant Group “Workshop meeting 
15 Bird Group Trevor Pescott — Eggs 
16-20 Mammal Trapping Granite Rd Anakie 
17 Mid-week Bird Group & Other Granite Rd Anakie 
20 Excursion Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve — leader: Dick Southcombe 
22 Biodiversity Group Workshop meeting 
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Tonight's speaker is Barry 
Kentish who will be speaking on 
Red-footed Boobies on the 
Cocos Islands. 


Next month's speaker will be Bill 
Birch. 

Dr Bill Birch is Senior Curator 
Mineralogy and Petrology at 
Museum Victoria. He has recently 
published a book on Volcanoes in 
Victoria and he will be speaking on 
this topic. 


SEAVIEW PARK 
...Dick Southcombe 


A morning working bee/inspection 
of Seaview Park will be held on 
Saturday 12" October commencing 
9.00am. Bring gloves, mattock, 
bush-saw, rake etc to remove old 
fence posts, tree suckers, Box- 
thorn, weeds and rubbish. We will 
also take time to appreciate the 
Pimelias, Peas, Fan-flowers and 
Twin-leafs that are flowering at 
present. 

Your enthusiasm, energy and help 
is needed. Please bring tea/coffee 
for a break about 10.30 am. 


KRM KKK 4.444.444 4 


SNIPEFEST 


Tuesday 22 October 
10.00 — 12.00 am 
Jerringot 


Contact Valda 5243 2374 
With ideas and offers of help. 
Help celebrate the return of the 

Latham’s Snipe from Japan. 
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CLUB EXCURSION TO 
INVERLEIGH FLORA AND 
FAUNA RESERVE 


On 20 October we will be visiting 


the Inverleigh Flora and Fauna 


reserve instead of the scheduled 
Grasslands excursion. We are 
fortunate that two of the Reserves 
Friends Group Dianne Hughes and 
Neil Anderson are able to lead our 
excursion and explain the extensive 
orchid survey projects being carried 
out at present. 

The Common Spider Orchid 
Caladenia patersonii, which is not 
common, listed as poorly known in 
Conservation codes and not been 
recorded at Inverleigh for some 
years is one research project, and 
the other is a search for the parents 
of a hybrid Sun Orchid which was 
initially thought to be a new 
species. 

These projects, other flowering 
plants, insect pollinators and birds 
that frequent the Reserve will 
provide lots of interest throughout 
the day. 

Depart club rooms 9.00 sharp or 
meet at Reserve entrance near the 
Golf Club in Common Road at 9.45 
am. 

Dick Southcombe. 


GARDEN BIRD WATCH 


See page 13 for a ‘cut-out’ survey 
page for the Geelong Garden 
Birdwatch to take place between 
18 — 21 October. 


CLUB CAMPOUT October 4th-6th 
Leader: Dick Southcombe 


Please refer to notice in September Geelong Naturalist, BUT note Alan has 
advised a large vacant house is available for our use. Alan has a few spare 


mattresses that we can use on the floor. Those who wish to camp are wel- — 


come to do so and may share the kitchen and bathroom facilities with those 
in the house. Copies of Glenburn area maps, which Alan provided, are avail- 
able at tonight's meeting or from me later. RACV's Central Southern Victoria 


map could also be helpful. 


Campers will be arriving at Glenburn from about 4 pm Friday. 


For more notices see pages 8, 10, 11, 12 


Laan 


ALL GROUPS SURVEY 
Granite Road Anakie 


All groups and club members are 
invited to take part in survey work 
at a land for Wildlife property on 
Granite Rd Anakie on Thursday 
17th October. The mammal group 
will be setting traps from 
Wednesday night to Saturday. (See 
page 11). 

The mid-week bird group and 
people interested in plants will visit 
Thursday morning. 

It is an interesting area with granite 
outcrops and herb rich woodlands. 
A flock of Diamond Fire-tails has 
been seen there recently, as well 
as Swamp Wallabies and evidence 
of Koalas. 

For people wishing to be involved 
meet at SW corner of Corio Village 
at 8.30 am or at Anakie Shop at 
9.15 am. 

For more information contact Alison 
Watson 5266 1087. 


SUMMER CAMPOUT 
...Dick Southcombe 


Our summer campout will be held at 
Howmans Gap Alpine Centre, Falls 
Creek late January /early February. 
The Centre is available from dinner 
Wednesday 29 to breakfast (plus a 
cut lunch) Tuesday 4 February. Cost 
is $46/day, i.e. dinner, bed, breakfast, 
lunch. Blankets and pillows are 
Supplied and there are plenty of 
rooms. 

As some members have already 
indicated a preference for the 6 
nights stay the centre has been 
tentatively booked for that period. 

The GFNC committee requests our 
members and members of other 
clubs who would like to join us, to 
book the accommodation they each 
require by forwarding a deposit of 
$20 for each day's accommodation 
needed, to the Treasurer, GFNC — 
Howmans, Box 1047 Geelong 3220 
by Monday 18 November. Those 
who cannot stay for 6 nights must 
clearly state which nights they will be 
staying at the Centre. 

All who have booked will be given 
further information early December. 
We do hope members of other clubs 
are able to accept our invitation and 
we look forward to enjoying Victoria's 
high country with them. 

Enquiries Dick Southcombe 5243 
3916 before 4 November. — 


` OUT AND ABOUT 


...Valda Dedman 


The waters of the Bulloo River 
never reach the ocean, nor do they 
end up in an inland sea. The Bulloo 
catchment stands alone, between 
the Murray-Darling Basin and the 
Lake Eyre Basin, and is carp free. 
Most of the time the river is a mere 
string of waterholes. When the big 

-< rains come, its waters spread out 
into the Bulloo Overflow, a vast 
wetland in the far northwest corner 
of New South Wales. 


lt was from the Bulloo that Burke 
and Wills finally turned northwest 
towards Cooper's Creek and it was 
the farthest point that Wright's party 
reached before turning back to the 
Darling. lt was here that Ludwig 
Becker, and Stone and Purcell, 
died. Their graves lie at the edge of 
a wide plain bounded by the 
coolibah-fringed Kooliatto 
waterhole and the dry and stony 
Grey Range. 


Becker, the artist and naturalist, 
was too ill to appreciate the birdlife 
of the Bulloo as he lay in his tent, 
summoning Dr Beckler with his little 
bell and waiting to die. We visited 
the grave site and saw his sentinel 
birds, two Pink Cockatoos, the 
birds he always associated with 
water. In this year of drought the 
river is a lifeline. Pelicans were at 
Kooliatto and we saw a big group of 
them also as we paddled a canoe 
in the late afternoon sunshine on 
Thuringowa waterhole farther 
upstream. White-necked Herons 
stood singly at intervals along the 
bank, and there was a Yellow-billed 
Spoonbill, a Great Egret and a 
Darter. Welcome Swallows hawked 
for insects over the water, Little 
Pied Cormorants perched on dead 
trees and Black-tailed Native Hens 
scurried along at the waters edge, 
where the kangaroos came down to 
drink. 


Each morning and evening at the 
Bulloo we heard the woof-woof 
conversation of a pair of Barking 
Owls, his voice deeper and slower 
than hers. White-browed 
Woodswallows twittered above our 
campsite and the White-plumed 
Honeyeaters were especially noisy. 
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At Thargomindah a dozen Red- 
tailed Black Cockatoos decorated a 
tree in town, and along the nature 
walk beside the river, Red-winged 
Parrots called chink-chink as they 
flew about the trees. y 


Mistletoebirds were coming to feast 


“onthe ripening berries of a 


mistletoe | had not encountered 
before. Diplatia grandibractea is 
sometimes known as the Coolibah 
Mistletoe, but also grows on many 
other eucalypts. lts oval fruits lie at 
the centre of two propellor-shaped 
fleshy ` bracts. Its eucalypt- 
mimicking leaves are long and 
drooping, its flowers green or 
yellow. 


. Little Corellas had built up into 


huge flocks They were following the 
honey trail, for the bronze-limbed 
Yapunyahs Eucalyptus ochrophloia 
were flowering. When the corellas 
had had their fill of nectar from a 
tree, the ground beneath was 
littered with torn-off blossoms. 
Sometimes a thousand or more 
corellas would mass on the ground. 
They did not fly far when | 
approached with camera in hand, 
moving off in squadrons of about 
50 birds at a time. 


Although the paddocks were bare 
of grass, there were still pickings 
for the corellas. In places the red 
soil was littered with seeds—spiny, 
barbed and prickly burrs, often 
coated with fine hairs, seeds 
designed to anchor them to the 
sand (or penetrate the soles of our 
shoes). The Bogan Flea Calotis 
hispidula is one such arid land 
survivor. Some plants have seeds 
encased in salt, which inhibits 
germination until sufficient rain falls 
to wash it off. They are not going to 
expend energy on a passing 
shower. Their life cycles are 
accelerated but they must have 
enough water to grow to full 
maturity. 


Many plants had died back to 
rootstock. This year there was no 
nardoo for Burke and Wills (or 
Lyons and Macpherson, who 
cooked it up into a gruel and 
survived). A few dried-up leaves hid 
under dead-looking saltbushes. 
The nardoo was dormant, waiting 
for the swamp to revive so that its 
underground rhizomes could send 
up new shoots. 


Little animals may find it easier to 
survive hard times more easily than 
large ones. A dune was crossed by 
a set of paired footprints, as if a tiny 
kangaroo had hopped over it. 
Perhaps they were the tracks of a 
Dusky Hopping-mouse, which 
spends its days deep in a burrow 
and feeds at night on seeds, green 
plants (when available) and 
occasional insects. It does not need 
to drink. 


At least the season was too dry for 
us to be troubled with Long-haired 
Rats, which chewed into the 
expedition’s flour bags, bit Becker 
on the leg and caused Burke and 
Wills to move camp on Cooper 
Creek. One evening Wright caught 
48 rats. His party had to place all 
their food up in the trees to keep it 
safe. Then another animal visited. 
Beckler wrote of it, “This little 
creature had a body length of about 
1 foot and a somewhat longer white 
tail with a tuft of long dark hair at 
the tip, about 4 inches long. It was 
very nimble at climbing, so that 
hanging bread and other provisions 
in trees was of little use to me. It 
was much more cautious than the 
rats, for | could never catch one. 
They never entered the traps that I 
set.’ Was it a White-footed Rabbit 
Rat Conilurus albipes now extinct? 
lt once occurred right through 
southeastern Australia. It is known 
from a few specimens in European ~ 
museums and two in the Melbourne 
Museum. The only illustration 
appears to be in John Gould’s 1863 
Mammals of Australia. 


We saw several lots of bee boxes 
along the Bulloo Track. Yapunyah 
honey is prized. But what pollinated 
the flowers before the coming of 
Europeans? Australia has about 
2000 species of native bees, most 
of which are solitary bees which 
raise their young in burrows, plant 
stems or tiny holes in timber. There 
are also some 10 species of social 
stingless bees which form large 
nests, using wax and resin, and 
which produce honey. Native 
beekeeping is becoming popular. 


This leads me to one of my 
unsolved puzzles, unsolved partly 
because of my own stupidity in not 
collecting a sample (though | did 
take photos) and | have been 
rightly chided by Dave King. On a 
redgum right beside the Bulloo at 
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Thargomindah | saw what | took at 
first to be a swarm of thousands of 
shiny little black ants with long 
wings. Then | discovered a sheet of 
what looked like fragile white egg 
cases, in groups of about thirty, and 
surrounded by delicate tissue-like 
white fabric. | tasted it, but it was 
not sweet. There were two of these 
large ‘egg’ colonies, both on the 
underside of nearly horizontal 
limbs. Was the fluffy white stuff a 
fungus, or a protective nest 
coating? Were the opened ‘eggs’ 
really larval cases? What were 
these little insects? Bees, ants, 
wasps? Were they just hatched 
from larval cases, or about to set up 
a new colony or fly upwards in a 
mating flight? 


So many unanswered questions. lII 
just have to return to the Bulloo. 


A as E cs E 


~ Environment Victoria representative: 
“< We are pleased that Dave King has accepted to be GFNC representative on the Environment Victoria Council. 


+ Thankyou Dave. 


w 


3 Specimen Table: 


+ The specimen table at our General Meetings has been rather sparse lately. Members are invited to bring along 


LIBRARY NOTES 
... Heather Cameron 


In addition to books the GFNC 
library contains about 30 current 
periodicals, the last issue received 
of most of them being August or 
September 2002. 


Some of these periodicals are 
newsletters from Friends 
OA tee groups: 

Friends of Brisbane Ranges 
Friends of Buckley Falls 

Friends of Edwards Point 

Friends of Inverleigh Flora and 
Fauna Reserve 

Friends of Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Friends of Mud Islands 

Friends of the You Yangs. 


These newsletters provide 
information on Friends activities 
such as building nesting boxes, 


mulching, weeding, planting, walks 


PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


OCTOBER 2002 


...Diana Primrose 
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and outings. These activities are 
usually combined with lunch. 


The newsletters also provide dates 
for upcoming meetings, AGMs and 
guest speakers. The Friends of 
Brisbane Ranges newsletter for 
September 2002 advertises a Parks 
Victoria series of one-day 
excursions “designed to celebrate 
and acknowledge the diversity, 
commitment and ingenuity of 
Friends groups working in parks 
and reserves”. 


Next month: Other environmental 
group newsletters not yet 


mentioned. 


* natural history specimens for discussion — possibly something you have found in your garden, or out on a walk, or ^ 
“ maybe some treasure you have kept from the past which may be of current interest. If you don't know what it is, e 
4 Aopen we can identify it for you — or we can all enjoy trying! 


+ > Club Program for 2003/04: 


y A Working Party of the Committee will soon be grappling with the Club Activities Program for 2003/04. PLEASE 
- help us with suggestions for possible speakers, topics, excursion venues and leaders. We need your ideas NOW! 
* There will be some 'Excursion/speaker Suggestion Sheets' available tonight — please fill them in and give to John 
* Bottomley or myself, or take them home and post them to ‘Program Suggestions’ to our Box number within the next 
”, week if possible. We appreciate your input very much - after all it is YOUR Club! 


: GENC mail: 


.“ Members who represent our Club on other organisations may often have mail from the organisation posted directly 
+ to their home address, rather than via the GFNC official postal address (PO Box 1047 Geelong Vic 3220). This is 

* quite appropriate of course, providing the Club also receives a copy of the correspondence. It can/has happened 

* that GFNC misses input into certain issues because mail has gone directly to a member's address and the member 
+ happens to be away for some length of time. We would be grateful if Club representatives could ensure that the 
Y x ‘Secretary GFNC' is also on the organisation’s mailing list, so that the Committee is kept informed even if the mem- ; 


Pgh ZF go> 53 
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+ ber happens to be away. Years ago (‘in the old days"!) quite a lot of GFNC mail went to private addresses. If any of + 
` these relics still exist, now would be a good time to sort this out. 


Y 
Y 
X 


Y 
w 
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TIMELINES 


Report of illustrated talk given by Alan Reid at the General Meeting 


Alan Reid last addressed our Club 
in June 1995. He hosted our Spring 
Campout at his Glenburn property 
in 1997 when the timelines Centre 
was under construction and where 
he has lived for the last 35 years. 

(See G.N. Vol. 38. No. 4 p. 1 for 
Alan's biographical background.) 


Background of the Timelines 
project 

Alan was awarded the Natural 
History Medallion in 1993. During 
his address at the ceremony, he 
said that he was very, very worried 
about the loss of valuable data 
locked away in diaries and 
notebooks belonging to well-known 
Field Naturalists who had died. 
Grandpa’s diaries that were 
possibly seen as rubbish and 
thrown away, become lost to future 
generations. He urged that this 
information, especially the changes 
in the environment (and there have 
been dramatic changes even since 
that date), should be gathered 
together. It would also be important 
to establish some sort of 
standardised framework for easy 
recovery of present and past data 
to facilitate easy comparisons. 


To his great surprise at the end of 
the evening, Glen Jamison from 
Melbourne Water said that they 
would like to be involved. Three 
groups, Melbourne Water, Field 
Naturalist Club of Victoria and the 
Gould League of which he was 
President, met together at 
Doncaster one weekend in March 
1994, in a big shed at Glen 
Jamison's farm. Alan conducted a 
workshop trialing the pooling of 
field naturalist data. He used a 
white board to note observations 
recorded by those present for each 
week of various years and from that 
listed the important environmental 
events which had occurred. The 
records kept by those people who 
had special interests in birds, 
insects, reptiles and plants 
provided a wonderful assemblage 
for Melbourne; this became the 
‘yellow middle bit’ on the events 
calendar. 


The result was rather like an 


on 3 September 2002 


aboriginal diary. It revealed a 
pattern of 6 seasons showing 
environmental surges, e.g. the 
blooming of the magnificent Silver 


` Wattle that is in bloom along the 


banks of the Yarra River at present, 
heralding the onset of early spring. 


This set Melbourne radio stations 
on their ears, and also Spotswood 
Science Museum a year later. 
There were lots of angry phone 
calls about the idea of 6 seasons 
when 4 seasons had been good 
enough for their parents and 
grandparents! One very irate caller 
from Perth was not happy to hear 
that they have 6 seasons as well! 
Of course, these seasons have 
been around for something like 
25,000 years. 


It astounded Alan when he visited 
his son John, who was teaching at 
Jabiru in Kakadu, NT, to learn that 
they have 6, 7 and up to 8 seasons 
according to where they ‘were. 
Rangers there were using these 
aboriginal calendars. 


Out of all of that came his first 
timelines book Gumleaves and 
Geckos which represented south- 
eastern Australia, followed by 
Banksias and Bilbies which was 
designed as a nature diary to 
record events across Australia in 
different areas, e.g. rainforests. It 
could only be done in a broad 
sense, targeting such places as 
Cairns as a region. 


Soon they had bio-geographical 
regions being pushed across at 
them where there were natural 
communities of animals and plants 
that could be considered separate 
bioregions. Australia has 80 
bioregions recognised by the IBRA 
(Interim Biogeographic 
Regionalisation for Australia) in 
Canberra. 


The big drive now with the 
Timelines Project is to look at 
aboriginal local knowledge that still 
exists along with field naturalist 
knowledge to see if yearly or 
seasonal and changing bioregion 
data can be collated. There are 


...Claire Greenwell 


now even finer regions than 
bioregions, called bio-communities, 
which are being mapped. 


Now 

After a conference in Hobart, Alan 
was given a grant to tour each of 
the Capital Cities to see if small 
interested groups could be 
established to do Timelines work. 
Field Naturalists and others were 
encouraged to do on-going 
monitoring and keep their records. 
These groups would be ongoing, 
lasting at least 2 or 3 years, 
keeping the work together and 
reviewing the information gathered 
to see if there were any changes, 
shifts or trends in the data. Alan 
would like to receive any reports of 
this nature. He is constantly 
monitoring records that are sent in 
to the Centre and then sends the 
note-worthy information out to the 
Timelines Network people in those 
particular areas. 


This is a very interesting time 
Alan has just terminated one of his 
long-standing bird-banding 
programs. For the last 35 years he 
has studied the wildlife corridors on 
his Glenburn farm. He felt very sad, 
having started his study of birds 
during his teaching days at Colac in 
1956. He wrote to Birds Australia 
saying that he would not be 
continuing with these records and 
that he had another project in mind. 
Alan said that he had made 
systematic reports and summaries 
of various aspects of it, but not in 
total. He wanted to see how the 
Flycatchers and Robins had fared. 
He still has his handlers licence but 
has discontinued in his banding 
licence. 

The nets will be up during our 
Campout to be held on the 
weekend of October 4-6. 


Where Timelines is heading 

The various stages of development 
have been quite interesting. The 
project is 8 years old and has 
deliberately not been made a 
centralised program. Until now, it 
has been a number of interested 
groups keeping to the idea of 
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reporting frameworks that have 
been reasonably standardised. 

Alan is still looking for groups of 
people who are willing to stay 
together. One of his most active 
and successful groups is near 
Newcastle, NSW, co-ordinated by 
Kevin Macdonald a retired 
environmental studies teacher, and 
who has produced the Timelines 
Hunter. He has persuaded his 
entire neighbourhood to belong to 
the Timelines project. Newcastle 
City Council were so impressed by 
it that they sponsored him to 
produce a nature watch diary to be 
used by other people wishing to be 
involved with the project. It 
contains background information 
from his diaries. They also have 
established a ‘website’ now! Two 
neighbouring city councils — Nelson 
Bay and Maitland have also taken it 
on. All of this stemmed from 
Kevin's fantastic work, along with 
his very supportive neighbours, and 
it has changed the face of the 
Newcastle area. 


Alan wrote to Elaine Canty at 3LO , 


in 1994, to tell her that he had a 
wonderful collection of natural 
history data from around Melbourne 
and asked if she would like him to 
come on her show to talk about the 
Timelines Project. He heard 
nothing for about 3 months until a 
letter from the ABC arrived inviting 
him to be a guest ‘to see how they 
would get on with each other’. They 
never looked back! 


For the next 8 years he was on 
ABC Radio with What to Look For 
segments, giving nature predictions 
based on the data and then 
answering questions. (It has been 
discontinued this year because he 
has been away so much.) Alan 
decided that, as a result of the 
response to the show, he needed 
to have a response sheet — on what 
to look for next fortnight — that was 
posted out to anyone who called in. 
This was called Nature News. 
These response sheets were also 
left at the Gould League. It 
developed into a double page 
because it contained lots of lovely 
illustrations by his sister-in-law. In 
1996 he decided that it would 
become the Timelines Newsletter 
and until 2000 he also inserted a 
list of predictions. 

The Gould League has always 


been wonderfully supportive, taking 
in the subscriptions and posting the 
mail-out. His only duty was to write 
it and have his sons help with the 
layout. It is now available on email 
in glorious colour. The Sunday Sun 
had an offer from the Gould League 
to become a member for $5.00 that 
included the emailed Timelines 
Newsletter. In 2 month’s time, 
Timelines will be available on the 
Gould League web site, and he 
also hopes to create an archive 
section within it that would include 
a wealth of information, especially 
about the impact of global warming 
On our native species. 


Global warming and Phenology 
The Timelines Project is looking at 
the studies of change, e.g. 
evidence reveals that over the last 
10 years there has been an 
enormous acceleration in and the 
impacts of global warming. 

Last year in Holland the first 
International Phenological 
Conference was attended by our 
Timelines Representative from 
Macquarie University, Marie Keatly, 
who was able to tell them what we 
are doing; our small efforts being 
without Governmental help. 
[Phenology is the study of the 
impact of climate on seasonal 
occurrences of flora and fauna 
(dates of flowering or migration, 
etc.), and the periodically changing 
form of an organism, especially as 
this effects its relationship with its 
environment] The International 
Phenological Network has 
developed during the last 5 or 6 
years, with very strong groups in 
USA, Canada, Norway, Sweden 
Denmark and England. England’s 
network is quite strong — they have 
had a Nature Watch Program for 
years that has now been changed 
to the Phenological Network of the 
United Kingdom. Alan stated that 
we ought to have one here and 
hopes that Timelines will assume 
that mantle. This will need a lot of 
support from the Government who 
will have to accept that the data 
from groups such as ourselves, as 
long as it is well qualified, is still 
valid and can be used to look at the 
changes that are occurring around 
us at the moment. 


Excerpts from the last 10 
newsletters on global warming 
and its effects included: 

Flowering plants in a warmer 
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world. Famous naturalist and 
ecologist Richard Fitter, has kept 
flowering records at his Oxfordshire 
home for almost 50 years, He and 
his son Alistair, now a Professor of 
Biology at York University, have 
analysed the record of the first 
flowering dates of 385 wildflower 
species in rural Oxfordshire. They 
have found that first flowering date 
during the 1990s is 4.5 days earlier 
than 1954. One species, White 
Deadnettle, was now blooming 55 
days earlier. As many as 200 
species in Britain could be 
flowering an average of 2 weeks 
earlier, the Fitters claim. Data for 
the Mediterranean Olive suggests 
that its flowering is 6 days earlier 
for every 1 degree increase in 
temperature. 


The impact of this — birds and 
insectS are geared to the 
flowering -— has enormous 
ramifications. Marie Keatly, who 
has looked back at records of 
forester log books in Victoria kept 
over the last 100 years, is saying 
that there is an enormous change 
is eucalypt flowering patterns. 


The rationale of Timelines is to 
bring all of this data together so 
that we see the overall pattern. 


Timelines is particularly interested 
in the changes in bird migration 
patterns, changes in insect 
emergence and so on. 


Timelines data is so important 
because animals cannot adapt to 
this kind of change fast enough and 
they are going to be in trouble. 


Are the Cuckoos early? Did you 
know that this is the kind of 
question that the UK Woodlands 
Trust Phenology Network now 
answer? 


Records of observations from each 
observer's area are stored and kept 
from season to season. They can 
now review their records and 
compare them with historic records 
dating back to 1736. The records of 
accredited observers as well as 
confirmed historical records are 
entered directly onto the National 
Database. With the collective data, 
the Trust can now make statements 
such as — April 2002 was the 
sunniest April over England and 
Wales since 1990. 


: 
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UK scientists say that the first 3 
months of 2002 were globally the 
warmest January, February and 
March since recording began. 


Alan said that there was a 
desperate need for members to 
make notes on flowering times, 
not only of native species but also 
introduced plants, in our own 
gardens and elsewhere. He 
suggested that members come 
together to compare old records 
with new records and do reviews 
as mentioned earlier. Mapping 
them to see what is happening 
and to see the trends. Plants 
flower and fruit at different times in 
different places. 


Field Naturalists can influence 
local government because we 
have the evidence. Armed with 
this data, council’s opinions can 
be changed. Alan suggested that 
the reviews could be done on 
rainy days by having an ‘inside 
field day’ as part of the Club's 
program of events, a Library 
search day to go back through the 
old note books and historical 
records. 

What ever our special field of 
interest may be, we can See its 
place in the totality of this great 
period of change that we are now 
going through. 


Alan said that the position is very 
important now, and at a point 
where, although we despair when 
we hear about the lack of positive 
inter-Governmental agreement at 
evenis such as the Johannesburg 
Conference, many valuable 
contacis have been made for the 
future. 


Alan followed his talk with 
overheads showing the Timelines 
Newsletters and slides of his 
property at Glenburn. 


Timelines Newsletters contain: 

° Bio-indicators e.g. spiders. 

° His own butterfly checklist 
down at Somers. 

e Monitoring methods. 

. Web-sites. 

° News from various groups. 

There is now also a Timelines CD 

available for $15.00. ; 


Alan also referred to the book 
North with Spring by Edwin Way 
Teal which followed Spring right 
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through USA. It was newly 
published 50 years ago when it 
had been given to him for his 
birthday, and had set him off on 
natural history. Alan followed 
Autumn down from the Arctic, 
through Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, lialy, Germany. 


Glenburn 

The Glenburn property was 
bought by Alan’s in-laws in 1961. 
At that time the old farm, which 
had been derelict for 20 years, 
was covered with regrowth. His 
father-in-law cleared very 
carefully, leaving a lot of 
regenerated scrub along the 
valleys and the top of the hills. 


They built a lake in March 1967, 
spreading grass hay on the bank, 
and also created a little island. 
Wood Duck became resident and 
quite tame until people intruded 
during the next season and 
frightened them. 


Alan created wildlife corridors. 
When he first put up nets 35 years 
ago, he caught nothing, but that 
changed as the scrub started to 
come back. 


The day after Ash Wednesday 
1983, a burnt out colony of 12 
Bellbirds (Bell Miners) arrived. He 
had never seen one there before. 
He became aware over the next 4 
or 5 years of them spreading, 
starting from the eastern part of 
the property. In 1990 up around 
the lake system, they numbered 
3% to 5% of his total catch of 
netted birds; this year they were 
65%. They are lerp farmers; they 
take the sugary coating off the top 
of the little female insect and leave 
it to go on working, producing 
more of the leaf sugars for them to 
eat, unlike other honeyeaters and 
pardalotes which eat the total 
insect and keep it under control. 
There has been an extraordinary 
increase in the death of Long Leaf 
Peppermint Eucalypts which have 
virtually disappeared because of 
the Bell Miner. 


Not only that, in his 10-year 
extension study of his wildlife 
corridor of regrowth along the 
roadside, he has noticed that they 
have virtually blocked the corridor 
because they don’t allow any other 
birds there. They are quite 


ferocious, with needle sharp 
claws, mobbing other birds and 


even chasing away birds much 


bigger than themselves. 


He also has Red-capped Robins 
‘a lovely bird’, and Yellow Robins. 
There is a huge population of 
Wombats. He saw swing-gates for 
Badgers on a TV program and 
decided to put them in his fences 
with great Success. 


He will put out trap lines during our 
campout; antechinus and Swamp 
Rats are plentiful. 


There was a terrific amount of 
micro-aquatic life in the duckweed 
that gathered under the Weeping 
Willow that his mother-in-law 
planted. The willows have gone 
now. 


He has film evidence of a Platypus 
in his lake in 1970! The lake had 
overflowed down 800 m to the 
Katies Creek property boundary, 
enabling them to come upstream. 
They stayed for 3 years and had 
young on the island! These had 
been wet years. He has sampled 
his ponds over 20 years to note 
the changes. 


They have cattle on part of the 
farm and a slide showed the 
impact on the area in comparison 
with the area free of cattle. 


The property’s main wildlife 
corridors are 50 m wide, those 
below 20 m no longer act as a 
breeding corridor. 10 m wide 
corridors are effective for the use 
of small birds such as thornbills to 
get to other corridors. The lower- 
story ground loving birds don't like 
to cross over more than 30 m of 
open space, e.g. most roads tend 
to prevent migrations or seasonal 
movements. Buffers of pure native 
vegetation are required with 
several metres on either side to 
stop weed invasion. 


Alan ended his very interesting 
talk with the observation that. his 
Tall Greenhoods are not very tall 
this year. 


The vote of thanks was given by 
Dick Southcombe. 


<p 
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Who needs TV when you have Magpies 


Since September 2001, we've 
been watching a group of 
Australian Magpies in residence in 
and around our back garden. | first 
particularly noticed the group on 8 
Sept. 2001, thinking that 9 birds at 
once was rather a lot for our site. 
The first mention in my notebook 
of young birds occurred on 19 Oct, 
although they could have been 
present before then. Since then 
young birds have been recruited 
into the group in several rounds, 
with the flock reaching a maximum 
of 18 birds on 11 Nov. Numbers 
have slowly declined since, 
although young birds have always 
been present, and on 13 May 
2002 there were 9 birds here 
including 2 begging young. 


Our kitchen window overlooks the 
back lawn, and we never tire of 
watching the young birds playing. 
The young are instantly 
recognisable, as they are slimmer 
than the adults, with dark short 
bills, black eyes, grey shading 
over the nape and back, and the 
areas of plumage which are black 
in the adult are dull and dark-arey 
on the immature birds, with paler 
speckling on the breast. The 
young birds also do a lot of 
scampering about and begging, 
while the adults walk in a more 
stately and dignified fashion. 
Almost invariably, the young birds 
were the ones which played, 
usually on their own or in pairs, 
but sometimes a third bird joined 
in. 


| found it all so fascinating that 
eventually, instead of just saying 
to myself “The Magpies are 
playing again”, | started writing 
down descriptions of their actions. 
In this way, lve come to 
appreciate over the months the 
amazing and amusing variety of 
their games. 


We call them games. But for the 
Magpies, and for all creatures 
which play, the behaviour must 
have evolved because of its value 
in the deadly serious game of 
survival, in socialising, releasing 
aggression, practising skills, and 


...Marilyn and Catherine Hewish 


97 Grey St., Bacchus Marsh 3340 


learning about the world. This 
needn't stop us enjoying the show. 


The most common game is falling 
over and playing dead, familiar 
to most bird-observers. Single 
birds roll over onto their sides or 
backs. Birds lying on their backs 
may be spread-eagled with one or 
both wings outstretched; on their 
sides, they often hold one wing 
aloft. In the duet variation, birds 
grip talons and one or both birds 
fall over. A bird left standing often 
gives a few desultory pecks to the 
prone bird, or sometimes climbs 
on top of it. They stay immobile in 
the ‘dead’ position for so long, and 
hold their wings and heads at such 
odd and unlifelike angles, that we 
sometimes fear for their health. 
But their recovery is swift if rescue 
is attempted. 


Playing chasy. One or two birds 
take off running, often one leading 
and another in pursuit. Their 
favourite racetrack in our back 
yard is a circuit under a spreading 
low shrub with about 30 — 40 cm 
clearance between the ground and 
foliage. They often end their 
chases with a bout of playing 
dead. 


Pass the parcel. One bird picks 
up an object in its bill and runs 
with it. In this way, our small red 
and green scrubbing brush which 
used to sit beside the back tap has 
migrated several times around the 
garden. Leaves, small pieces of 
bark and twigs also translocate 
mysteriously. On one occasion, a 
bird was seen repeatedly flying up 
to perch on a Sapling olive tree, 
breaking off a leaf, flying with it to 
the ground, and setting off at a 
run. The olive-tree leaves are 
silvery and they tremble in the 
breeze — very tempting. The birds 
often stop, drop and mouth the 
objects briefly, before setting off 
again. This may be too much for 
other young birds nearby, which 
sometimes rush in, steal the 
object, and set off on their own 
race. 
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Flip-side. A bird plays with a leaf 
or a piece of bark on the ground, 
repeatedly flipping it over with its 
bill. Sometimes birds use leaves 
which they have plucked off the 
Olive tree, seemingly especially for 
the purpose. 


A killing fury. l've seen this only 
once. One bird gripped a long curl 
of bark in its claws and rolled over 
and over with it, pecking it hard 
and repeatedly. 


Tug-of-war. Very desirable 
objects like brightly-coloured 
scrubbing brushes,  olive-tree 
leaves and long curls of bark can 
arouse a fiercely competitive spirit. 
Two birds get a grip with their bills, 
face each other and pull, the 
advantage see-sawing beiween 
them. The bird which wins often 
runs off with its prize. 


Boo! In spring last year, Galahs 
were feeding on our lawn, digging 
up bulbs of Onion Grass. One 
Galah was totally engrossed in its 
excavation, unaware of a young 
Magpie slowly creeping up behind 
it. The Magpie then rushed at the 
Galah, grabbed it by the tail, and 
the Galah leapt into the air with a 
squawk. As the Magpie ran away, 
the Galah spun around looking for 
the culprit, and | went into a fit of 
hysterical laughter. 


Just hanging around. We've 
observed this several times, and it 
has got to be the most bizarre 
behaviour I’ve ever seen. A 
sapling eucalypt and a small olive 
tree in our garden both have thin 
flexible branches drooping to 
within half a metre of the ground. 
A Magpie jumps up from the 
ground, grips a leaf or the end of a 
stem in its bill, and hangs with its 
body vertical, bill pointing 
skywards. In a variation, the stem 
iS gripped in the claws and the bird 
hangs upside down with its body 
horizontal. The sudden weight of 
the bird on the thin branch causes 
it to bend and rebound, so the 
branch and the bird bounce up 
and down and sway in a way that 
looks rather alarming. The birds 
hang on for quite a long time, 
sometimes for half a minute or 
more, as if uncertain of how to get 
themselves out of such an 
awkward and embarrassing 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

position. And no wonder, because 
they get out of it by letting go and 
dropping, usually landing on their 
backs with a thud. But those 
branches are just irresistible, and 
one bird will swing over and over 
again, and when it gives up another 
will take its place. 


What fun! 


PLANT GROUP 
... Dick Southcombe 


A study of plants found at Seaview 
Park that commenced at our 
September meeting will be 
continued at our 8 October 
workshop. 


Very few plants were found flow- 
ering during our survey of the 
grassland between Shell Pde and 
the Corio land-fill site on 19 Sep- 
tember. 

Hopefully our next survey, com- 
mencing 10.00 am 24 October, 


will reveal a typical spring floristic 
display when we focus on quadrats 
used by Ecology Australia for the 
initial survey. The survey will com- 
mence at 10.00 am. 

Bring lunch. All welcome. 
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FROM THE RECENT PAST 
... Heather Cameron 


The following is a summary of an 
article from The Victorian 
Naturalist, vol. 114 (1), February 
1997 entitled ‘Timelines of the 
Middle Yarra — True Spring’ by 
Glen Jameson. (Names of birds, 
animals, plants and insects have 
been omitted in the summary.) 


Rain, warmth and heady fragrances 
combine to imbue everything with 
an intoxicating and rejuvenating life 
force. Wildlife begin the courting, 
breeding, feeding and weaning 
process. Young birds, mammals 
and reptiles leave nests and 
hollows to explore the world. 


The river contains massive fluvial 
flows which forcefeed billabongs 
and wetlands, producing a teeming 
abundance of pond life. Food 
aplenty for growing ducklings and 
chicks. 


Migratory birds arrive and use the 
sheltered sites along the Yarra 
gully to nest. 


Across the valley woodlands and 
hilltops a broad spectrum of the 
species-rich flora are in bloom, as 
is a great range of Orchids, adding 
to the riot of floral embellishments. 


O AR E A NA leaky at wae Pare a cae erie, A ey = AS 


A number of organisations directly involved with biodiversity related services such as Environment Vic- 
Y toria, Trust for Nature, Conservation Volunteers, Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association and many 


NEWS BITES 


Bush Practice Network 


Exotic and Native Grasses are 
growing strongly. 


Insects are busy over their food 
plants. The Butterflies especially 
seem to dominate the hot blue 
skies. At dusk the Crickets call. 
Night brings out the Moths and a 
Powerful Owl. 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
EXCURSION 


Granite Road Anakie 
Thursday 17 October 


Leader: John Bottomley 

This will be a survey of a Land for 
Wildlife property which will be 
done in conjunction with the Plant 
group and the Mammal group. 


Meet: 8.30 am at the SW corner 
Corio Village or 9.15 at Anakie 
Shop. 
Enquiries John Bottomley 5284 
1554 


The following Mid-week Bird 
Excursion will be Thursday 21 
November to Lake Connewarre 
and Hospital Swamps. 

Enquiries Polly 5244 0182 


more have got together the Bush Practice Network. This will help achieve better conservation outcomes IN 


“in Victoria. 


‘The whole is greater than the sum of the parts.’ 


Environment Defenders Office 


e The EDO celebrates 10 years of providing legal service to the environment and community. Some high- ’* 


lights: 


WV 
1 


ap e Rufous Bristlebird habitat at risk because of a development proposal in the Surf Coast. With 
y EDO help VCAT altered a permit to provide for protection to the Bristlebird. 

Moonah Woodland at Cape Shank protected from insensitive plan. 

Newly discovered Kilsyth Spider Orchid saved from extinction. 

e ‘Area of Natural Beauty’ near the Aire River in the Otways protected from planned large devel- 


opment. 


siz 
1 


e Rezoning of O'Donahue's Estate at Anglesea. 
e Prevention of pollution of ground water at Lake Corangamite. 


siy 
y For more information the EDO website is: www.edo.org.au 


vr 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
17 August 2002 
... John Bottomley 


Jocelyn Calvert spoke to the group on the topic of Birding in Ethiopia. Along with two other members of the Bird Group, 
Margaret Cameron and myself, she visited Ethiopia in February of this year. The trip was designed to include visiting 
cultural and historical sites as well as some serious birding and this was reflected in the slide presentation. Ethiopia has, 
after South Africa, the second largest number of recorded bird species of any country in mainland Africa. Depending on 
which authority one follows the country's list is somewhere between 836 and 857, all these in a country that is some 
82% of the area of the Northern Territory! There are currently sixteen endemics and a further twenty or so former 
endemics that are now shared exclusively with Eritrea, which broke with Ethiopia in 1993. 


Ethiopia is one of the longest continuously existing countries in the world with a history that goes back to biblical times. It 
adopted Christianity in the fourth century and Islam in the sixth. Never successfully colonised, although the Italians made 
two unsuccessful attempts, the country has a very distinct culture and language. It has a current population of 
approximately 60 million with a population growth rate that is number one in the world. It is among the poorest two or 
three countries in the world with an annual per capita income of approximately $100(US). Despite this it is a surprisingly 
easy country to visit. The population are friendly and helpful, the food good and hotels basic but comfortable. 


Ethiopia is located in the horn of Africa. It has common borders with Sudan, Eritrea, Djibouti, Somalia and Kenya. 
Stretching from four to fourteen degrees north it has a tropical monsoon climate with a four month wet season and eight 
month dry season. Temperatures are temperate in much of the country because they are modified by altitude. 
Topographically Ethiopia is challenging! Much of the country is part of the East African Rift Plateau with a general 
elevation ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 metres above sea level. Interspersed on the landscape are higher mountain 
ranges and cratered cones reaching over 4300 m in the Simien Mountains in the north and the Bale Mountains in the 
south. The national capital of Addis Ababa ("New Flower") is located at about 2500 m. The plateau is dissected by 
steep valleys such as that of the Blue Nile which is in places 1,600 m deep and several kilometres wide. The plateau is 
divided by the Rift Valley into the northwestern highlands and the southeastern highlands, each with associated 
lowlands. 


The Rift Valley forms a third topographic region. In the northeast the Rift Valley runs through the Denakil Depression 
which at 100 m below sea level and with temperatures of up to 50°C is one of the least hospitable points on Earth. 
Further south the Rift Valley is a deep, fifty kilometre wide trench slicing through the plateau from northeast to 
southwest. The valley is dotted by a chain of relatively large lakes; some fresh, others containing salts. Volcanoes, hot 
springs, and many deep gorges indicate that large segments of the landmass are still geologically unstable. 


The group visited five areas, the northwest highlands around Bahir Dar and Lalibela, the rift valley at Lakes Ziwai, 
Abiata, Shala and Langano and at the hot springs of Wondo Genet, the Bale Mountains in the southeastern highlands, 
Bilen in the Awash Plain and the capital Addis Ababa. These areas are all distinct from both a historical-cultural and 
habitat-birding point of view as was clearly illustrated by the slides. 


The northwestern highlands are the cultural heart of Christian Ethiopia and home to both ancient monasteries and rock- 
hewn churches. Jocelyn showed slides of both as well as of natural features such as the Tisisat Falls on the Blue Nile 
just downstream from its source in Lake Tana and of the dissected plateau round Lalibela. Lalibela is home to fine birds 
as well as world heritage listed rock-hewn churches. Highlights included Lammergeiers, a European Griffon and 
numerous Fan-tailed Ravens soaring in front of our balcony, and Mocking Cliff Chats at the churches. Lake Tana, very 
near Bahir Dar, provided African Finfoot, pelicans, gulls, terns and Silvery-cheeked Hornbill. 


All the lakes except Lake Shala, which is over 700 m deep and biologically sterile, provided quite wonderful birding. 
Highlights included both Greater and Lesser Flamingoes, Marabou and Saddle-billed Storks, ten of thousands of Barn 
Swallows, thousands of Ruff, White-headed Buffalo Weavers, Squacco Herons, Abyssinian Ground-Hornbill, pelicans, 
waterfowl, African Jacana etc. Wonderful places!! Wondo Genet, a lush sub-tropical hot spring resort provided Narina's 
Trogon, White-cheeked Turaco, after much running about and scrambling, the Double-toothed Barbet and the endemic 
Yellow Fronted Parrot. 


The drive to the Bale Mountains provided three endemics, or joint with Eritrea near endemics: Rouget’s Rail, the Blue- 
winged Goose and Spot-breasted Lapwing. The Bale Mountains include an area known as the Sanetti Plateau which at 
4000 m above sea-level is decidedly chilly early in the day despite being close to the equator. It is home to the world’s 
most endangered canid, the Simien Wolf which was seen close up on several occasions. The plateau is home to a wide 
variety of birds including the endemics Abyssinian Catbird, Abyssinian Long-claw and Abyssinian Woodpecker. The 
Chough and the elegant Wattled Crane are also present. The vegetation of the plateau has adapted to conditions by 
becoming either very small or gigantic. In the latter category are five metre tall giant lobelias, Lobelia rhynchopetalum! St 
John’s Wort in the form of trees, junipers and the Hagenia abyssinica, used medicinally by the local population for de- 
worming, are found on the slopes. 
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The Awash area is geologically 
active with recent cinder cones, an 
enormous volcanic crater in 
Fantalle (2007 m) and numerous 
hot springs. Highlights of the bird 
life included Chestnut-bellied 
Sandgrouse, Yellow-necked 
Spurfowl, several species of 
bustards, several hornbills, 
numerous Hammerkops and 
Common Scops and White-faced 
Scops Owls. Lions were heard 
frequently and close-by at night and 
seen on the last morning in an area 
where birding had been done the 
previous evening! 


The capital provides wonderful 
birding. Vultures and raptors are 
common as they are everywhere in 
Ethiopia. The trip list includes thirty- 
eight raptor and vulture species. 


Highlights included White-collared. 


Dove, Thick-billed Raven, 
Rueppel's Robin Chat, Rufous- 
breasted Wryneck, Streaky Serin 
and Abyssinian Slaty Flycatcher all 
in a friend's garden, and a White- 
winged Cliff-Chat in their bathroom! 
Rarely does one see four near 
endemics in one garden and 
house. The hills to the north of town 
provided Watiled Ibis and fine 
views of Blue-gum plantations. 


Jocelyn illustrated her talk 
throughout with numerous slides. 
The talk generated several 
questions from those in attendance 
who showed their appreciation with 
a generous round of applause. 


ond 


= 
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FLINDERS PEAK 
by L.W. ELMS 


Majestic Sentinel; We see you stand 
Tall and dignified above the land 
Which timeless ages washed around your feet. 
Gravels and sands the elements have wrought 
From your hard granite, and Nature brought 
Animals and birds, trees and flowers, to meet 
And make a Sanctuary. 
What countless changes you have seen; 
At first the things, so naturally endowed, did hold domain 
Until the black-man wandered o’er the plain, 
And left the marks to show where he had been. 
His hunting took him over all your slopes, 
And trees and bark his housing needs supplied 
While searching for some water springs, to tide 
Him o’er the dry spells. He had hopes 
Of more wildlife, to feed him and his tribe. 
Thus life went on for ages, till the day 
When Matthew Flinders climbed up to your crest 
And viewed the land to north, south, east and west, 
And made the first rough mapping of the Bay. 
A century and more have passed since then, . 
And much has been disturbed by busy men 
Making a modern world about you. 
Cities, industries and transport meet your gaze, 
While modern aircraft circle you, and raise 
A roar of echoes that would scare 
The tribes of black-men, had they still been there. 
Disdainful of all this, you stand there still, 
Offering a haven for us to go to at will 
To see your flowers, trees and birds, 
And gain a pleasure not expressed by words. 
What of the Future? Can we plan 
To save you from defacement by mere man, 
And hand you on io all posterity 
As a great Sentinel, gazing out to sea? 


[This poem, sent in by Lily Sherwood, was written by the late Les Elms who 
was a foundation member of our Club. It was written in the 1970s. Lily has 
obtained permission from his widow, Joan Elms, who lives at the same 
retirement village, to reprint it here. 

Thanks Lily and Joan.] 


SNIPEFEST 2002 


Jerringot Wildilfe Reserve 
Belmont Common 


Cr ef! i 
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LOTS OF FUN ... 


>, 


Mask making 
Dipping for Snipe food 


Tuesday 22nd October À Snipe Walk 


10 am tii noon 


ad oe pa ot ta ay SO oe o. i 
.S E! Help ves celebrate the rrim wf Latiam’s Snipe fror Japan 


i 


Look like a Snipe 
Prizes to be won! 
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Report on the YOU YANGS BONESEED 
PULL, 7-8 September 
...ROD Beardsley 


My sincere thanks to Dennis and Claire for 'overseeing' 
the Saturday's activity in my absence. The weather was 
just right and the pulling 99% light. The ground was 
extremely dry for this time of year though, with flowering 
probably somewhat early. One advantage of this is that 
plants that have been missed over the years became 
quite visible from some distance, assisting us“in their 
removal. It was great to see that extensive planting has 
taken place in the area cleared of Boneseed north of 
the west walk path. 


Due to the small number of members showing for the 
Boneseed project, | believe our commitment now should 
be to keep the area clear that we already have under 
control and not overburden ourselves by clearing further 
areas of mature Boneseed plants. There folks, the 
feeling of 'hopelessness' has now been removed from 
the association of Boneseed in the You Yangs. 
Henceforth we'll merely be weeding ‘our garden’. To the 
gang of Dennis, Claire, Joe, Penny on Saturday and 
Deborah, Brett, Luke and Benji on Sunday, many 
thanks for your attendance. 


As the month of May usually brings some rain, our next 
working bee will be during this month 2003. Again if 
anyone feels that they could assist me for a day, in an 
organising capacity, during the 'Boneseed weekends' 
please contact me at 5241 1951. 


FINDING INSPIRATION IN 
OUR YOU YANGS 
BONESEED AREA 
...Claire Greenwell 


On Saturday September 7, Den, Joe, Penny and | 
headed for the Saddle area of the You Yangs Range. 
On arriving at the base of ‘our area’ | was amazed at 
the difference made by the dedicated efforts of a very 
small number of people who have followed up the 
previous excellent work over many, many years! 


We had a great day with no damage to our backs from 
too much bending or catching ourselves in the Prickly 
Hedge Wattle like Brer Rabbit. There were very few 
birds around but the 20+ goats that startled us (as well 
as themselves) have had an impact on the tender tips of 
Correa and Sheoaks. 


Sadly the number of people attending has dwindled to a 
trickle over the years; | remember more than 20 would 
attend in the early 1990s. It is a lovely chance to do 
something practical for the environment and enjoy a bit 
of socialising at the same time. Perhaps we are all 
getting too old, too disillusioned, or just a bit 
complacent. 


Greencorps has planted up in many areas that have 
been cleared regularly, including ours. 

The difference on the other side of the roads 
surrounding ‘our area’ with shoulder high, yellow 
flowering Boneseed compared with ‘our’ parkland is just 
so inspiring! ' 


MAMMAL GROUP 
... Trevor Pescott 


Trapping - Paddy Swamp Road, Bambra 


The second visit to the locality produced few individuals 
but an additional species. For locality details, see 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 38 No. 1 May 2002. 


We selected different sites for the four traplines we 
used, viz. two east of the road and two on the west side. 


Dates: nights of 19 - 21 September 2002 


Weather: cool, showers after several days of severe 
wind storms and rain. 


25 Elliott traps only 


Bait: honey, peanut butter and oatmeal 
Results: 29.9.02 morning -nil 
21.9.02 morning -— 1 Antichinus agilis 
— 1 Rattus fuscipes 


22.9.02 morning -— 1 R. fuscipes 
— 1 Rattus lutreolus 


The Paddy Swampoad bushland, despite the trail-bike 
and firewood cutting activities, has a diverse fauna. 
Apat from mammals, birds were plentiful and 
invertebrates abundant. It is well worth visiting, 
particularly during the week. 


Next trapping by Mammal Group 
Granite Road, freehold site. 


Travel out on the Geelong Bacchus Marsh Road, turn 
left into Granite Road to near the west (Staughton 
Vale) end. 


Dates Wed 16.10.02 4.00 pm set traps 
Thur 17.10.02 8.30 am check 
Frid 18.10.02 8.30 am check 
Sat 19.10.02 8.30 am collect traps 


kk we Kk 


Next Meeting of Mammal Group ~“ 


Tuesday 29 October at 8.00 pm 
Dave King has a short video so we'll meet at the 
Pescott home, 14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont. 


For further details, 
phone Trevor Pescott 5243 4368. > 
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EXCURSION TO 
ANGLESEA HEATHLAND 
15 September 2002 

...Alison Watson 


A fine turnout for a fine Spring 
day. 26 people arrived at the 
O'Donahue heathland on a warm 
sunny day. Under the expert 
guidance of Margaret MacDonald 
we discovered many interesting 
flowering plants. 


Although it is not such a good year 
for orchids, possibly due to lack of 
rain, Margaret led us to a number 
of beautiful specimens. The most 
exciting of these was a newly 
discovered Sun Orchid the Winter 
Sun Orchid Thelymitra hiemalis. It 
was found recently by the 
Melbourne Orchid group. It is 
highly endangered and the only 
other known site is at Portland. 
Many years ago it was growing at 
Blackburn. Although the area has 
been searched carefully there is 
only one plant. Unlike other sun 
orchids it is unusual in that it 
doesn't require sun to open, and it 
will stay open even after 
pollination. We hoped it would stay 
looking good till the Angair Show 
the following weekend. 


Other orchids found were a 
‘delightful patch of Gnat Orchids 
Cyrtostylis reniformis, Mayfly 
Acianthus caudatus, Red-lipped 
Spider Caladenia oenochila, 
leaves of the Hare Orchid 
Leptoceras menziesii which 
mostly flowers after fire, Purple 
Beard Orchid Caladenia 
robertsonii in bud, and Heart or 
Thick-lip Spider Orchid Caladenia 
cardiochila. We saw the area 
where the endangered Coastal 
Caladenia Caladenia maritima is 
starting to appear. Last year 245 
were counted and marked. We 
also saw the tiny, very 
inconspicuous Slaty Helmet 
Orchid Corybas incurvus, 
Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina and 
Bearded Greenhood  Pterystylis 
plumosa (11 species). 


The following are just a few of the 
snippets of information gleaned on 
our walk. 

e We looked at the 
difference between two of 
the Grass-tree species, 
the triangular stalks of 
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Xanthorrhoea semiplana 
and the 4 sided of 
Xanthorrhoea australis. 

e Anglesea has the most 
sundews in the world both 
in number of species and 
abundance. 

e The Wiry Lily is a most 
unusual small plant that 
has aerial roots.. 


The pretty blue Love Creeper was 
everywhere taking advantage of 
many different plants to climb. 


Margaret gave us a brief history of 
the 200 hectare O'Donahue land. 
In the 90’s the owner wanted to 
put in a development with 
provision for 400 houses. There 
was ongoing opposition to any 
development on this species-rich 
land with new species still being 
found. The outcome in 1994 
allowed for 27 house sites on 
Harvey St and 27 on O’Donahue 
Rd with the government buying 
the remaining land that was 
recently added to the Angahook 
Park. The slashing of the fire 
break at the back of the houses is 
actually beneficial for many of the 
flowers and orchids. The adjoining 
land of 169 hectares was bought 
later and through a lot of 
pressuring was declared the Mary 
D. White heathland. 


Regular weeding is carried out in 
this area for boneseed, pines and 
WA hakea species. Overall it was 
a lovely morning rambling and 
discovering many small treasures. 
Lunch was had with glimpses of 
blue sea though the bush until the 
wind moved us on to the Scout 
Camp. 


Just inside the Scout Camp gates 
a winding track through the gold 
and white of masses of Cypress 
Daisy-bush Olearia teretifolia and 
Soft Bush-pea Pultenaea mollis 
was quite delightful. A short way 
along and there were excellent 
views across Anglesea and the 
Alcoa mine. A wander through the 
bush showed quite different 
vegetation. The winds were 
becoming almost gale-force and 
we finished our visit to the Scout 
Camp with a look at a Bush or 
Swamp Rat tunnel where we 
wondered what the difference is 
between the two diggings. 

One group stopped for a quick 


look at the end of the day at a 
lovely patch of Thelymitra 
antennifera Rabbit Ears on the 
roadside on Forest Rd. Also seen 
there were Glossodia major 
Waxlip Orchid and lots of tiny 
screw fern as well as a pretty 
plant we identified as Tiny Baeckia 
Baeckia ramosissma var prostrata. 


Due to the high winds the bird 
count was very low — 16 species. 
A lovely close-up of a Gang Gang 
feeding in Harvey St as we pulled 
up at the start of the excursion 
was probably the best sighting. 


We were very fortunate to have 
Margaret MacDonald's expert help 
in identifying so many amazing 
plants and to discover the diversity 
of the O'Donahue Heathland. It is 
a very special place. Thank you 
Margaret for leading us. E 


ANGAIR WILDFLOWER 
SHOW 


Our display at the Angair 
Wildflower Show was very 
successful. We had an excellent 
position close to the front door 
with lots of interest shown and a 
number of potential new members. 


We have started to put together a 
photo album as a record of all the 
activities , we undertake. This 
created a focus for people 
especially the mammal survey 
pictures. If anyone has good 
photos of recent activities we 
would be pleased to have a copy. 
Contact: Alison Watson 


Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve 
40" Birthday Celebrations 
November 10 
Midday — 3.00 pm 
Lunch, talks, guided walks 


KKK 


Victorian National Parks 
Association 
50% Anniversary Festival 
Weekend 
16 — 17 November 
At Steiglitz, Brisbane Ranges 
VNPA Annual Family picnic on 
Sunday 17 
11.00 am — 3.00 pm. 
For full program see notice board 
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GEELONG GARDEN BIRDWATCH - OCTOBER 2002 


THE COUNT 


Introduction A 
Residential areas in the Geelong district are now a major habitat for birds, with home gardens, parks and 


reserves covering hundreds of hectares. 
But we don't know much about the birds found here, what species are commonest, what sorts of gardens are 


best for birds. 
The G.G.B. is intended to find out more about birds and gardens, and encourage both gardeners and bird- 


watchers to share their interests. 


Objectives 
1. To discover which birds are found in suburban gardens in the Geelong region. 


2. To encourage gardeners to consider birds when planting and maintaining gardens. 
3. To discover which plants and gardens are preferred by Australian birds. 


Method 
1. Choose one of the days in the survey period 18 — 21 October. 
2. List all the birds seen (and heard) in and from your garden ... all birds! Include sparrows and blackbirds, gulls 


and ibises flying over, mynas and starlings on your neighbours’ roof; even kookaburras and magpies you can 
hear but not see. 

3. Count or estimate the maximum number of each species of bird in your garden at any one time on the day of 
your count, and put the figure in the ON column 

4. For the species seen flying over or from, but not actually in your garden, put the figure in the OFF column. 
NOTE — if you are not sure of the identity, write a description including approx. size (compare with one you 
know). 

5. Inthe ACTIVITIES column note any observation such as “feeding in grevillea”, “digging for worms under the 

roses”, “flying to the west overhead” — whatever the birds are doing. 

Note any evidence of nesting. 

If you wish, do separate counts on more than one day 

Then — RETURN THIS FORM TO: Geelong Garden Birdwatch, GFNC Inc, 


PO Box 1047, Geelong, 3220. 


Gn 


Queries? 
Phone: 5243 4368 or email: pescott@pipeline.com.au 


ABOUT YOUR GARDEN 
(please circle the appropriate response) 


1. How old is your garden: 1-5: 6-15: 15+ year old 

2. Is your garden: mostly native, about half native, few natives 

3. Are the trees above roof height: none: one: several 

4. Are there any bird-baths or dishes: yes: no 

5. Do you have cat(s) in the garden: yes: no 

6. Do your neighbours have cats: yes: no 

7. Do you have dog(s) in the garden: yes: no 

8. What features of your garden seem to attract most birds (e.g. grevilleas, gum trees, roses, mulch, water) 


(Please write below) 


FURTHER COMMENTS 
Please add any comments about birds and gardens that are of interest. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS SEPTEMBER 2002 
... compiled by John Bottomley 


Another interesting set of observations with a real oddity in the Pink-eared Duck at Deakin University reported 
by Deborah Evans. We have several reports of breeding including Brolgas at Reedy Lake, Peregrine Falcons 
at Batesford and Point Addis and possibly Beautiful Firetails at Gherang. Crested Pigeons appear to still be 
increasing their local range with a report this month from Connewarre well to the South of the City. Also of 
interest regarding pigeons are reports of Common Bronzewings from Deakin University and Lethbridge. 
Bronzewings usually avoid settlements. Maybe the dry weather has caused them to seek out water closer to 
human habitation than is usual. The cuckoos are well and truly back with reports of five species including an 
early Black-eared Cuckoo at the You Yangs and several reports of Pallid Cuckoos from Bacchus Marsh in the 
North to Mount Duneed in the South. Two other species we typically see in Summer, Restless Flycatchers and 
Dusky Woodswallows have also arrived. Keep your eyes open for further arrivals. Thanks to all those whose 
reports did not make this severely culled list. We do appreciate all your efforts. 


Observations were submitted by (AW) Alison Watson, (BAt) Bryant Attwood, (CMo) Craig Morley, (DE) 
Deborah Evans, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (DS) Dick Southcombe, (GBa) Grant Baverstock, (GMc) Gordon 
McCarthy, (GP) Graham Preston, (HWo) Heather Wood, (IS) Ira Savage, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jocelyn 
Calvert, (JN) John Newman, (LP) Lorraine Preston, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (PWa) 
Phil Watson, (RBa) Ray Baverstock, (RG) Rob Ganly, (RMc) Rob McKenzie, (RP) Robert Preston. 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Australian Shoveler 200 29/8/02 Lake Connewarre RMc 
Chestnut Teal 85 15/09/02 Point Henry. IS 
Pink-eared Duck 1 16/8/02 Deakin University on western lake. DE 
Hardhead 115 15/8/02 Bannockburn Bush on sewage ponds. RMc 
Australasian Gannet 9 19/8/02 Point Henry. One immature bird. RMc 
Black Kite 1 30/8/02 You Yangs to South of East Paddock. RMc 
4 1/9/02 Serendip. RMc 
1 7/9/02 Little River Road to the East of the Geelong Bacchus JB, JCa 
Marsh Road. Flying over paddocks. 
1 9/9/02 Serendip. GMc 
Spotted Harrier 2 14/7/02 Lethbridge. Flying over paddocks. GBa 
1 15/8/02 Bannockburn. 6kms. Southwest of town. RMc 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 27/8/02 Newtown. CMo 
1 8/9/02 Brisbane Ranges, Manna Gum Track. JN 
Peregrine Falcon Ne 11/9/02 Fyansford. Pee BAt - 
2 12/9/02 Batesford. Sitting on clutch of four eggs. RG 
1 13/9/02 Point Addis. A female bird sitting on a nest on cliff-face. GMc, AW 
2 14/9/02 Point Addis. One bird sitting on nest joined by a AW, PWa 
second that perched in nearby tree. 
Brolga 1 1/8/02 Belmont. Flying over City depot. GBa 
4 From 31/8/02 Reedy Lake at Moolap Station Road. 31/8/02 nest RG, GMc 
found with two eggs. 1/9/02 one hatched. 2/9/02 two 
hatched. 3/9/02 chicks taken to hide in reeds. 6/9/02 
young still present in reeds. 
Buff-banded Rail 3 7/9/02 Barwon River, Yollinko. Also on 15/9/02. JN 
Painted Button-quail 1 5/9/02 Long Forest. Unusual in this location. MHe 
Banded Stilt 30 25/8/02 Lake Victoria. RMc 
Red-necked Avocet 32 19/8/02 Point Henry, Windmill Lane wetlands. 50+ on 23/8/02 RMc, BAt 
and 30+ on 31/8/02. 
Double-banded Plover 29 14/8/02 Black Rocks. RMc 
Red-kneed Dotterel 10 23/8/02 Point Henry, ALCOA wetlands. First seen 28/7/02. Last BAt 
seen 15/9/02. 
Hooded Plover 4 26/8/02 Barwon Heads surf beach at 36W sign. Two immatures. HWo 
Also two at 29W sign. 
Common Bronzewing 2 14/7/02 Lethbridge. Feeding in plantation in centre of town. GBa 
6 20/8/02 Deakin University. 4 on 30/8/02. 7 on 16/9/02. 9 on DE 
2/7102. 
Crested Pigeon 1 25/8/02 Connewarre, Lake Road. BAt 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 2 4/8/02 Highton. Feeding on Liquid Amber. Also 3 on 5/8/02,6 RBa 
on 7/8/02 and 7 on 26/8/02. 
7 29/8/02 Highton. Also 3 on 5/9/02. BAt 
Little Corella 150+/1 15/8/02 You Yangs, over Forest Road. RMc 


LL OOO 
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Species 
Swift Parrot 


Blue-winged Parrot 


Orange-bellied Parrot 


Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Black-eared Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo 


Rufous Bristlebird 


Striated Fieldwren 
Speckled Warbler 


Fuscous Honeyeater 


Jacky Winter 


Red-capped Robin 
Flame Robin 

Pink Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Restless Flycatcher 


Olive-backed Oriole 
Dusky Woodswallow 


White-winged Chough 
Satin Bowerbird 


Diamond Firetail 
Beautiful Firetail 


European Greenfinch 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Silvereye 


Bassian Thrush 


Number Date 


1 16/8/02 
2 21/8/02 
2 29/8/02 


20+ 13/9/02 


5 10/9/02 
7 25/8/02 


28/8/02 
30/8/02. 


1/9/02 
5/9/02 
7/9/02 
7/9/02 
8/9/02 
8/9/02 
September. 


oh ed mes NL ED A Ge 


1 30/8/02 


1 9/9/02 

1 21/7/02 
2 30/8/02 
6 13/9/02 
3 15/9/02 
5 13/9/02 
15+/- 29/8/02 
3 8/9/02 

2 


-4 21/8/02 


de 8/9/02 
Many. . 29/8/02 


2-3 30/8/02 
2 31/8/02 
1 11/9/02 
2+ 12/9/02 
1 14/9/02 
1 10/8/02 
1 15/8/02 
4 29/8/02 
1 31/8/02 
2 13/9/02 
1 28/8/02 
3 30/8/02 
10-15 31/8/02 
6-8 4/9/02 

Several. 31/8/02 
1 12/9/02 
4 29/8/02 
2 12/9/02 


80+ 29/8/02 
3 ” 13/9/02 
10+ 26/8/02 


Several. 5/9/02 


1 30/8/02 


Comments 


You Yangs. An adult female. 


Leopold. 


Newtown. One heard on 1/9/02. 
Reedy Lake at Moolap Station Road. Possibly some 


Orange-bellied Parrots. 


Reedy Lake. Four on 11/9/02. 
Swan Island golf course adjacent to saltbush. Five 


adults and two immatures. 
Hospital Swamp. 
You Yangs. 


Serendip. 
Drysdale. 
Anakie. 


Bacchus Marsh township. Still present 15/9/02. 


Mount Duneed. 
Newcomb. 


Anakie, DeMotts Road. Calling regularly for past two 


weeks. 


You Yangs. Seen in densely vegetated gully. 


Responded to call. 


Eastern Park. First record for the Park since 1991. 
Swan Island. Feeding on grubs in an acacia. 


You Yangs. Calling. 


Point Addis car park. 
Aireys Inlet lighthouse. 


Point Henry, ALCOA wetlands. All singing. 
Eynesbury. Pairs and one single bird. 
Brisbane Ranges, Manna Gum Track. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Likely a first record for 


this location. 


Brisbane Ranges, Manna Gum Track. 
Eynesbury. Very common. Singing in treetops before 


sunrise. 
You Yangs. 


Long Forest. The second pair observed this season. 


Fyansford. A brown bird. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens. A late sighting. 

Steiglitz, Bert Boardman Reserve. 

Newtown. Seen pulling bark off a pear tree. 
Bannockburn Bush near sewage ponds. Harassing a 


Southern Boobook. 
Eynesbury. 


Long Forest, 
Inverleigh Common. 


Brisbane Ranges, Stony Creek Picnic Ground. 
You Yangs to South of East Paddock. 
Long Forest. One in woodland 5/9/02. 


Buckley Falls. Very active. 


You Yangs. Two flocks each with a nest. 
Wensleydale. Immature male rearranging and adding to 


bower and displaying. 
Eynesbury. 


Gherang. Calling from a tea-tree thicket. Very elusive. 


Possibly nesting. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Reedy Lake at Moolap Station Road. 
Highton. Similar sized flocks on 27-28/8/02 and 15+ on 


2-3/9/02. 


Long Forest. Both Mainland and Tasmanian forms 


present. 


You Yangs. In a gully near nest which has been 


abandoned. 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2002—2003 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 - primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au : 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087  aandpwatson(Oiprimus.com.au 
Treasurer i : Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 52212956  woodies@jc.com.au 
Committee Member - Claire Greenwell’ 52437047  cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
gan oe, Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
y r Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


u 


Position vacant 
Position vacant 
Position vacant 
Position vacant 


Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
(E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 035367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Honorary Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 October, 2002. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 
Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 5243 7047 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. | 

Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


OCT Valerie Lloyd-Jones Mary Hamilton . Heather Cameron 
Colleen Berger . 


NOV Lorraine Preston Penny Smith Sheila Silver 
Margery Rix 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
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